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THE BUNCH OF GRAPES. 



I. 

CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 




J OTHER ! do look, what a big 

carriage ! Oh, what splendid 

big horses! how many are there, 

I wonder ? — one, two, three ! How 

heavy the carriage must be to want 

80 many horses, and how nice it 

must be to ride in a carriage drawn 

by three horses ! don't you think so, 

mother r 

" Very nice indeed ; but Margery, 
i» 5 
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my child, you seem idle this after- 
noon, have you nothing to do ?' • 

"No, mother, nothing; I have 
really done all my work, and it is so 
nice to stand here and watch rfll the 
funny things coming along the road. 
See there, what a queer old man 
that is? I do not like his horse, it is 
stupid, and goes so slowly. Oh, 
mother, if I had a horse I would go 
so fast; there can be no fun in 
riding unless one goes very quickly." 

" Your horse need not 'go any 
faster than your tongue doe^ Mar- 
gery," said the widow, smiliiig, "you 
are a sad chatterbox, child." 

" Oh, mother, I like to talk, and 
it does nobody any harm; but, oh. 
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you must really stop your wheel, 
and eome and look at this flock of 
sheep. Mother! mother! are they 
not beautifully clean ? they look as 
if they had just been washed. And 
what a nice dog the shepherd has ; 
he has quite a kind face, — I do 
wish I had a dog like that.** 

The widow got up from her seat 
by the cottage door, and came and 
stood by her child to see the flock o.^ 
sheep go by. 

" Pretty creatures !" she said ; " I 
like a deal better to see them than 
so many of the things that have 
been past here lately. Guns, and 
horses, and soldiers, and such things, 
are but sorry sight, and give one 
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many a heartache when one thinks 
of all the dreadful work they are 
going to do. I don't know much 
about such things, I am thankful to 
say, and for the matter of that, I 
think the less one knows the better; 
but for those guns, I do think they 
are right wicked things, I am sure. 
But come away from the gate, child, 
you will be smothered in the dust. 
How bad the roads are this summer; 
I wish some rain would come and lay 
the dust : but there is no use wish- 
ing, for if I begin I shall never end." 

" I know where you'd begin, and 
where you'd end too, mother," said 
Margery, looking thoughtful. 

"Do you ? then you're wiser than 
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I am, <jhild/' replied her mother ; 
"times are so bad, there's plenty 
to wish for." 

**Aye, but, mother, you know 
folks always say it's all owing to the 
dreadful war; and you yourself al- 
ways say it's peace and nothing else 
we want/* 

" True enough, and we shall wait 
many a long day before we get it, I 
fear; that king of ours can't be 
good for much, from all I hear, or 
he'd do something to put an end to 
this wicked war. For wicked sure 
it is, if ever a war was wicked, — 
brother fighting against brother. 
Englishmen against Englishmen, 
and all for nothing, but because 
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King Charles wants to have more 
than his due, — at least, so folks say. 
I care little which gets the best of 
it. King or Parliament, if only we 
have peace, and I reckon there are 
many poor peopte shut up in the 
town of Gloucester who would be as 
glad as I to hear somef talk of peace/' 

"Gladder still, mother, I should 
think," said little Margery. "Oh, 
I am glad we don't live there, as yoa 
used to do when you first married 
father. Nobody will come and $ght 
against this little cottage; will they, 
mother?" 

" No, no, child, to be sure," said 
the widow, as she marked the anx. 
ious look on her child's face. 
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Yes, there were many strange, 
sad lines on her little face already, 
for had not she often been kept 
awake many nights together with 
dreadful rumors of coming trouble 
and sorrow ; and when she slept, did 
she not always dream of Imrning 
houses, and guns firing, arid dreadful 
men with helmets on their heads, 
and naked swords in their hands ? - 
^ For little Margery's home lay 
close to the broad highway, not 
more than five miles from the city 
of Gloucester, which, as her mother 
had said, was closely besieged by 
the King's troops. She loved her 
little home, with its pretty garden in- 
closed by a stone wall, its porch on 
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which hung, in rich festoons, a lux- 
uriant vine. She liked to at under 
the old plum-tree in the middle of 
the garden while her mother was 
spinning in the porch, and watch all 
that passed that way; and now, on 
this glorious afternoon in August, 
1643, there was so much to be 
seen, — so many things passing by, 
that Margery was in all her glory. 

An hour or more had passed 
away, and many more travellers 
had attracted Margery's eager eye, 
and been watched along the road. 
Then for some time the smooth 
highway was perfectly quiet, and 
there was nothing to be seen but a 
lazy pig which had strolled out for 
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an afternoon's walk, and a few birds 
which hopped about and chirruped 
under the trees, 

Ilargery got tired, and sitting 
dQwn with her back to the gate, she 
began to plait some broad blades of 
grass together for a collar for the 
cat. 

"' I declare, what a cloud of dust!" 
exclaimed the widow, as, looking up 
from her work, she perceived a 
troop of mounted soldiers galloping 
along the road. " Run in, Margery, 
child, out of the way of those rough 
men ;" and the child, ever ready to 
take alarm, obeyed. 

But the widow lingered, fbr surely 
the soldiers were drawing rein before 
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her door; yes, their leader cries 
« Halt !" what can they want ? 

"Good woman," shouts the cap- 
tain, " can you find us anything to 
drink,-7-any good ale, such as will 
put a little life into us this broiling 
day? I and my comrades have 
ridden hard and are hot and 
thirsty." 

''Tve fresh spring water, sir, 
nothing better; last month I had 
sweet milk, but deary me, some of 
the King's army have driven away 
my cow, and I am forced to do with 
water." 

" Well, your cow's gone to serve 
the King, you ought to be proud to 
give her up to his Majesty ; and as 
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for the water, it will be better than 
nothing. Dismount, fellows, do you 
hear?" 

The troop gladly obeyed, and 
crowded around the garden gate, 
while the widow hastened to draw 
some water from the well behind the 
cottage. 

Lit^e Margery had crept shyly 
out when the rough Cavaliers en- 
tered the garden, and now, at her 
mother's bidding, was busy filling 
her little apron with ripe plums 
from the tree before the window. 

" Take them in to the gentleman, 
child," said her mother, as she sa^ 
the little one looking doubtfully 
at the tall officer, with his plumed 
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hat and jingling spurs, and Margery 
crept timidly to his side and offered 
her treasures. 

"Come, thou art a good little ^ 
maid, and hast a pretty little facd of 
thine own; many thanks. Come, 
sit on my knee and tell me thy 
name. What, afraid! nobody must 
be afraid of anything now-Ordays. 
I'll give thee a ride on my horse; 
thou 'It like that, I know." 

That great war-horse, Margery 
hardly knew herself on his back ; 
but she was safe enough, for the 
captain's hand was holding her, and 
tne great black horse, having looked ^ 
round once to see what strange little 
creature he had got on his back, 
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seemed to' understand it perfectly, 

and was steady and well-behaved. 

By-and-bye, the soldiers having 

quenched their thirsty the captain 

lifts little Margery down, and^ calls 

*^ To horse !" The soldiers are soon 

in their saddles and impatient to be 

oflF. But Captain Waldron had a 

generous hearty and though money 

was scarce with him just now, he 

would not go till he had paid his 

kind hostess richly, as she thought, 

for her entertainment. He asked 

Margery to give him one of the 

beautiful white roses which grew 

^i^ainst the wall of the cottage; and 

then, with a kiss, which Margery 

hardly relished from those bearded 
2» 
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lips, the merry captain mounted and 
rode away. 

For many a day after this the 
little one prattled of the tall knight 
and his splendid horse, and won- 
dered whether he would ever come 
back again. But the widow shook 
her head, and said she hoped not ; it 
made her shake all over to see such, 
rough soldiers walking in and out of 
her little garden, just as if it were 
all tlieir own; and Margery, too, 
began to tremble when she remem- 
bered how sharp the swords looked, 
and how many guns they had. 
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II. '> 

THECONFl-ICT. 

N the meantime Gloucester 
was still besieged by the 
- King; some said the garrison was 
getting worn out, and that they 
must give in at last. Others said 
no, the Parliamentary generals would 
be sure to come to their relief; but 
September came, and as yet the suo- 
cor had not arrived. 

One afternoon the widow and 
Margery were in their accustomed 
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places, the former spinning by the 
cottage-door, the latter acting senti- 
nel at the little gate^ and looking 
down the road. 

"What is that creaking noise, my 
child ?" asked the widow, as a dis- 
tant sound caught her ear; "is there 
anything to be seen? your young 
eyes are better than mine ; besides, 
the vine has grown so thick over the 
porch that I cannot see through it/* 

"Yes, mother, there is sometiiing 
coming, but I can't make out what 
it is; I don't think it's a wagon, 
and yet it is not a carriage. 0, 
mother, is it some more of those 
horrid things ? It must be, for, there 
are hosts and hosts of soldiers loo.** 
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The widow hastened to the gate 
just as several large guns, drawn by 
long lines of horses, began slowly to 
ascend the sloping ground which led 
past her cottage. 

"They are going to the town,** 
she said, quietly, as little Margery 
pressed close to her, and slipped her 
little hand within her's for pro- 
tection ; " they will do us no harm, 
my child ; they have other work in 
hand. Oh, when will this dreadful 
war be over !'* 

" But, mother, I wish they would 
not come this way," said the child, 
half crying. " I don't like to thii& 
they are going to kill men — real 
men ; and they look so cross and bad 
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too. Looky mother, that one is 
looking this way I Oh, I hope they 
will not want any water this time !'^ 

"Hush, hush, child! Run into 
the house if you are frightened, and 
keep out of the way. — ^Yes, yes, I 
will come too if you like ;" for Mar- 
gery was clinging to her, and look- 
ing more frightened than her mother 
had ever seen her. 

They went in and shut the door. 
But soon a loud trampling, which 
seemed to come from the opposite 
direction, brought the widow to the 
window, from which she could see 
something of what was passing on 
the road. 

At first she could see nothing bat 
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a rapidly increasing cloud of dust, 
then that dispersed, and, with clash- 
ing arms and rushing horses, a 
squadron of mounted Cavaliers dash 
along the road towards the party 
which is conducting the guns ; and 
what happened next the widow would 
have found it hard to &&y. Bound- 
heads and Cavaliers were mingled 
together around the object of con- 
tention — ^the heavy guns. Widow 
Joist's eyes were almost blinded by 
the flashing of the bright steel, and 
the clouds of smoke and dujst; but 
through it all she could plainly dis- 
cover in the fiery officer who led the 
Boyalist troops her late visitor. 
Captain Waldron. 
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"Oh, Margery, child," she ex- 
claimed, in terror, as she saw some 
of the Bomidheads burst into her 
little garden, and, placing them- 
selves on the ground, begin firing at 
their enemies fix)m behind the stone 
wall, " we cannot stay here ; we 
must fly to the woods, and live 
under the trees to-night; I dare not 
stay here," — and seizing the half- 
fainting child by the hand, she hur- 
ried as fast as her limbs would carry 
her through the back door, and over 
a wide pasture to a neighboring 
wood, where, not daring to stop tiU 
she had reached the deepest and 
thickest part, she fA last sunk down, 
overcome with fatigue and fright. 
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There we must leave her for ft 
little while, and go back to the 
deserted cottage, where the struggle 
continued for some time without 
any decided advantage on either 
side. At last some of the Cavaliers, 
headed by their impetuous officer,. 
leap their horses over the low wall, 
and begun cutting down the mus- 
keteers, whose murderous fire had 
been doing so much mischief in 
their ranks. ♦ 

What a scene of desolation that 
little garden has become in the 
space of a few minutes ! But now 
the fight becomes less desperate. 
The captain's arm is broken by on^ 
shot, and his horse being killed by 
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another, he falls to the ground, and 
lies there stunned by the fall. His 
men, seeing him fall, waver, and, 
before long, begin to fly in all di- 
rections. The Rgundheads watch, 
them for a time, and then resume 
their road towards Gloucester ; and 
the captain is left alone. 

Many hours passed away, the sua 
went down, and one by one the 
stars came out, while the moon 
threw her cold, silvery light on the 
deserted cottage, and on that pale, 
.still form, lying close to the porch. 

The cool night air fanned his 
temples, and slowly consciousness 
<5ame back to the wounded man. 
He tried to raise his head, but a 



1 
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heavy weight seemed to pull him 
down again ; and he sank back with 
a heavy groan. By degrees he re- 
called the events of the day — the 
delight with which he had accepted 
the task of intercepting the relieving 
party when sent out that morning, 
his fiery charge and desperate strug- 
gle, his wound, and, as he now 
feared, the failure of his attempt. 

"AH lost!" he murmured, "all 
hope of fame and glory ! for where I 
am I have not the least conception, 
and this raging thirst is killing me : 
the pain in my arm, too ; I believe 
it's broken." 

Once more he tried to rise, but 
sank back helplessly. As he did so 
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he felt something cold toach his 
burning forehead ; but the moon had 
gone down, and there was not light 
enough to discover Vhat it was. 

Slowly and painfully the hours 
passed away, and the first blue 
streaks of light appeared on the 
horizon. .Captain Waldron was 
barely conscious enough to notice 
them ; but they enabled him to dis- 
cover that4he cold thing which had 
touched his face was a loose branch 
of the vine which overhung the 
porch, and that this very branch 
was loaded with several clusters of 
ripe grapes. 

" The very thing !'* he exclaimed, 
as, forgetting all about his wound. 



% 
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he made a desperate effort to reach 
and gather them. 

"No use," he groaned, as his 
fingers only succeeded m grasping a 
small bunch of leaves, and he fell 
groaning to the ground, while the 
blood began to flow afresh from the 
broken arm. "I must be content to 
lie here and die of thirslj, I suppose ; 
there seems no help for it." 

But though he said so, it was not 
in Captain Waldron's nature to lie 
passive and contented under suffer- 
ing. He moaned and writhed con- 
tinually, though every movement 
only served to increase his pain. 
Again and again he tried to raise 
liimself, though every time he failed. 

3» 
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He declared he would giv6 it up ; he 
was done for and might as well die 
quietly. 

All at once a little voice fell on 
his ear ; he knew it at once, and the 
sound brought before his mind's eye 
that merry little child he had played 
with three weeks before. Then he 
remembered what he had not noticed 
before, that it was the same cottage, 
for in the excitement and confusion 
of the skirmish he had not taken 
any note of the place. 

But how different was little Mar- 
gery now from the bright, laughing 
child he had seen her ! The ^dread- 
ful scene of the day before had made 
her little face look white and sad. 



i 
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and now the sight of her ruined 
home had filled her with grief. The 
night in the dark wood had fright- 
ened her sadly, and she had gladly 
obeyed her mother's call to go with 
her and look at their home again. 

The sound of fighting had long 
ceased and little Margery had fan- 
- cied she should see nothing more of 
the dreadful soldiers and their guns. 
What was then her horror as she 
entered the little garden, to see 
several still forms lying on the grass, 
whose pallid countenances made her 
shudder and grow cold with awe, 
for never before had she seen any 
one look like that ! 

"Please let us go away again, 
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mother," she cried, casting a terri- 
fied look around her. "Oh, it is 
dreadful here! Are they all dead 
—all?" 

The widow, scarcely less fright- 
ened than Margery, did not answer; 
but another voice was heard — ^it 
came from the cottage porch, and 
feebly called for help. Captain Wal- 
dron raised his head, and the widow 
hastened to him, followed by Mar- 
gery, who carefully averted her 
eyes from those other faces, whose 
lips would never move again, and 
then stood by her mother's side, 
holding her gown, while she ex- 
amined his wound, and tried to 
make him more comfortable. 
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^^I must bind it up," said the 
widow, as the patient winced under 
her gentle handling. "Margery, 
child, take off your apron.** 

The little one obeyed; and very 
carefully the wounded arm was 
bound up. Then the widow went 
after some water, and the Captain 
asked Margery to give him a few of 
the grapes. Margery gathered a fine 
cluster, but he seemed too weak to 
take them, so she pulled them firom 
the stalk, and put them one by one 
into his mouth, while he lay still 
exhausted by pain. But when he 
had drunk the water and eaten the 
grapes he seemed a little revived, 
and, turning to the widow, said, — 
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" You find your home in a sorry 
condition, my good friend, and I lun 
grieved it should have been our 
handiwork; but these are the 
chances of war, and I have no doubt 
you rejoice to think you are suffer- 
ing in such a glorious cause." 

The widow was silent; in truth 
she knew little of either cause, and 
her only thought now was, that her 
little cottage was almost in ruins, 
the thatch half burnt off, and the 
windows broken ; and how she was 
to live there was a mystery that re- 
mained to be solved. But she said 
nothing of this to the captain ; and 
he began to doubt whether he had 
not fallen into the hands of a 
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Eoundhead who might deliver him 
up 'to his enemies. It s^med im- 
possible to him that any one could 
be indifferent on the subject; and 
yet the widow's thoughts were evi- 
dently entirely given to her lost pos- 
sessions, without concerning herself 
in the least about the defeat of the 
King s forces. 

He felt half angry with her for 
the silence with which she listened 
to his lamentations over the failure 
of his expedition ; but at the same 
time she was so attentive to him, so 
anxious to ease his pain as much as 
she could, that he could not but feel 
grateful to her. 

Toward midday, a few stragglers 
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of Captain Waldron's troop ap- 
peared. They had come to bury the 
dead, and a surgeon came with them 
to attend to any that might be yet 
alive and needing help. 

The wounded oflBcer was now 
lifted up, carried into the cottage, 
and laid on the widow's little bed. 
He groaned terribly while they were 
moving him, and the surgeon was 
setting his arm, so that little Mar- 
gery was forced to run out of the 
cottage and into the field, that she 
might not hear his moans, for her 
little heart was almost bursting. 
Never in her life before had she 
seen so much trouble and pain. 

When she came back the soldiers 
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had made the garden look rather 
more as it used to do. They had 
removed the dead bodies of their 
comrades, and were digging one 
large grave, not far off, to receive 
them all. Then, rough soldiers 
^liough they were, they seemed 
grieved at the destruction they had 
caused in the widow's little domain, 
and anxious to do something to 
repair it. 

They gazed ruefully at the half- 
burnt thatch, and said they could do 
nothing to mend that; the broken 
windows, too, seemed to puzzle 
them nearly as much; but when 
little Margery came creeping back, 
and began to look mournfully at 
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the uprooted rose-trees and broken 
vine, which was hanging in strag- 
gling festoons over the door and 
on tbe path, they set to work vig- 
orously to smooth down the scat- 
tered earth, and restore the garder* 
to something Uke its wonted order. 

And Margery watched them, giv- 
ing her orders like a little queen, 
taking it for granted that they were 
merely doing their duty in tr3dng to 
remedy the mischief which they 
had done ; which view of the subject 
was entirely new to them, and 
did not exactly coincide with their 
sentiments. 

They were eager to finish their 
task and get away; so when that 
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large grave by the roadside was 
filled in, and the surgeon had de- 
cided that the captain must stay 
-where he was for the present, they 
mounted their horses and rode 
Hway. 
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III. 

THE DESOLATED COTTAGB. 

^liiffARGERT stood at the cot. 




tage door by her mother's side 
as they took their departure, watch- 
ing till they were out of sight ; then, 
looking up in the widow's face, she 
gave free vent to some of the feel- 
ings which had been making her 
feel so very angry all day, that, as 
she expressed it, she really did not 
know what to do with herself. 

" Such bad, wicked men, mother, 
to come fighting in our garden, and 




She was looking at the broken windows. Pag 
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setting our house on fire. I am sure 
they did it on purpose ; they ought 
if> be hanged, so they ought." 

Widow Joist did not anower ; she 
was looking at the broken windows 
and the burnt thatch, and wonder- 
ing what she could do to keep her 
patient from feeling the night air 
through all the numerous openings. 

But Margery would have an 
answer. 

"Motl^er/' she said again, im- 
patiently, "they ought to mend 
the roof; see, the rain will come 
in, and what Bhall we do then ?" 

3" I don't knowj, Margery ; I don't 
uite see what we are to do; I'm 
' ing, my child. By-and-by per- 

4* 
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haps mother will be rich enough to 
have it mended ; but we must have 
patience, there are many people 
much worse oflf than we are/' 

** Worse oflf than we are? O, 
mother!'* said Margery, who like 
many older than herself, had found 
it a great comfort to think that there 
never was any one so unhappy as 
she had a right to be under the cir- 
cumstances. 

" Much worse oflT, child," repeated 
the widow ; " why many a poor 
child has lost its father and its home 
too, and been left to roam like a 
beggar about the country. You, 
Margery, have got a home still, and 
though it isn't so nice as it was, yet 
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the Lord watches over it and us, 
and He will provide." 

"I wish He wouldn't let them 
fight and kill each other in our 
garden," sobbed the child ; " I can't 
bear to think of it." 

"Then we won't think of jt, 
child ; where's the use ? Come dry 
your eyes, and be a brave child." 

" And what am I to do mother ? 
where am I to sleep ? The captain 
has got our bed." 

" Surely you wouldn't grudge it 
to him, Margery," said the widow ; 
^*you can sleep easily any where, 
while I doubt if he'll get much sleep 
even in our bed." 

" He oughtn't to fight, and then 
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he wouldn't get hurt," answered Mar- 
gery, rubbing her eyes very hard. 
Then seeing her mother's grieved 
look, she began to cry afresh, and 
sobbed out, " I can't help it, mother, 
it is so very hard." 

" Aye, aye," said the widow, " I 
make no doubt it does seem hard to 
you ; but better times are coming ! 
I heard the captain in there say to 
the gentleman who was doing up his 
arm that there was no doubt at all 
but the King would get the best of 
it, and then things would be put right 
again. I think, as he said, that 
everything seems to have turned 
topsy-turvy lately, and that's the 
reason times have been so hard.'* 
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" And when they turn right again, 
mother, will the roof be mended^ do 
you think r 

" Yes, sure, qjiild, I shouldn't say 
things were right until it was 
mended. But I hope that may 
be done before the war's over, 
though I don't see quite how. It 
will take a deal of straw, and I 
don't see my way clear to paying for 
it." 

- '' And the plum-tree is all broken 
too, mother ; the soldiers said they 
thought it was done for, so we shall 
have no more plums." 

'' The vine is all right, Margery ; 
and you like grapes better than 
plums, don't you ?" 
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'^ 0, yes ! But I was thinking 
what would you do without the 
money you get every year for the 
plums?'' 

"We shall see, Margery; the 
plums were over for this year, and 
before next summer comes we shall . 
have time to think about that. 
You will be getting a big girl, and 
must see what you can do to help 
your poor old mother." 

" O, yes, mother, I will try ! But 
what can you do with that oflScer? 
Will he soon get well and go awayf * 

"I hope so. We must go in, and 
see how he is. How quiet it seems 
now after all the noise yesterday!" 

Captain Waldron was looking 
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eagerly for hi« hostess when they 
entered the cottage. The bandage 
on his arm was slipping, he wis 
sure ; and he was so thirsty that he 
could drink buckets-full of water. 
Margery opened her eyes very wide 
at this last assertion, and began to 
think that the well would not hold 
out very long if he kept his word. 
She was not very well acquainted 
with the captain as yet, and did 
not know what a .restless, impatient 
invalid they had to nurse. In a 
few days she began to understand 
him better, and found out that he 
esteemed it the greatest possible 
misery to have to keep still, and was 
longing to get back to the camp. 
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She was greatly puzzled at this 

discovery. *'Did he want, to get 

ihis other arm and his legs broken ?" 

she inquired, "or did he want to 

kill a lot more men ?" 

He told her that her last guess 
was the best, for he certainly could 
not say he particularly , relished 
having a broken arm, and a broken 
leg would hardly be an improve- 
ment. 

"You would like to kill some 
more men, then!" cried the child, 
indignantly. " Then you are a real 
wicked man, — the worst man I ever 
saw! I am sure you ought to be 
killed too !" 

The captain laughed. 
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" Thank you, my little Margery, 
for your kind opinion of me; but 
you have forgotten that it is my 
business to fight, and therefore I 
should be a very lazy fellow if I 
preferred sta3dng here and doing^ 
nothing.** 

Margery looked extremely puz- 
zled, and not being able to answer 
this reasoning, contented herself 
with repeating very resolutely, 
" that it was wrong, — it was* horrid 
to kill men !" adding, " How should 
you like to be killed yourself?" 

" Very much, indeed," laughed the 
captain ; " it would be so glorious 
to die for one's king and country.'* 

But Margery's memory was too 
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^ell supplied with his complaints 
ani Ijamentations for her to credit 
this assertion. 

This was not the only discussion 
they had on the subject. Margery 
often returned to the charge, till the* 
captain told her he thought she 
must be very fond of him, since she 
ivas so anxious he should stay with 
them instead of going back to the 
•war. To this the child replied that 
there was not room enough for him 
-to live ^ith them always, but she 
thought he might go and live some- 
where else instead of going back to 
ihe camp; while she confided to her 
mother in private that " she should 
be very sorry indeed if he stayed 
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there, for as he was so fond of 
fighting and killing people he might 
take it into ,his head to kill them 
when he was well enough/' 

" No, no, Margery, he's not so bad 
•as all that, child. I can't see that 
it's right to take away a fellow- 
creature's life, but some folks think 
it is, and maybe they are right; 
we'll hope they are, for there are a 
mighty number of folks who make 
it their business just now." 

In due course of time Captain 
Waldron recovered sufficiently to 
return to the camp, and the widot^r 
and her Iji^le daughter were left to 
their usual quiet life. But before he 
left, the captain had thanked them 
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very warmly for their kind nursing, 
and said something about hoping he 
Bhould be able to do something 
towards making the cottage more 
comfortable. 

3ut for some days after his depar- 
ture they heard nothing of him, 
and Widow Joist said '' no doubt he 
had forgotten all about it nQw he 
had got back to his gay friends, for, 
though they were in such trouble, 
the King's folks seemed very gay 
people after all, — at least that was 
what she heard." 

Meanwhile October was coming, 
and there would be cold winds,— 
and what would she and little Mar- 
gery do when winter came? It 
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would be almost as bad as living out 
doors. Still the widow said, " God 
will provide !" and she tried to rest 
satisfied that He would fulfil His 
word to her and her fatherless child. 
Nor did He fail to do so. The 
month had not quite ended, when 
one day some workmen appeared at 
tKe little gate with straw and other 
things, and informed the poor widow 
they had come to make her house 
weather-tight. So,- for a few days, 
there was thatching, and building, 
and mending, and a great deal of 
confusion and commotion, and then 
the men went away again, and the 
widow and her little daughter could 
again rejoice in a comfortable home. 
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Margery's opinion of the. captain 
was greatly improved by this con- 
clusion to his visit; and when, 
a few days after, a soldier from 
the camp drove a fine red cow 
up to the door, with a message 
from Captain Waldron that he 
was sorry he had not *been able 
to get one sooner, her delight knew 
no bounds, and she sent so many 
messages to the captain in return 
that the man declared he could 
not remember half of them. 

The cow was comfortably in- 
stalled in the premises of her pre- 
decessor, and soon grew quite at 
home ; and thus a heavy weight 
was lifted off the widow's heart. 
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and she looked forward to the 
coming winter with more hope 
than she had known for a long 
time. 
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IV. 

UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 

^ONG years passed away, and 
many changes had taken 
place. The King, whose misrule 
had been the cause of so much 
bloodshed, had met a violent death ; 
Cromwell, too, had gone to his 
grave; and now Charles 11. had 
ascended his father's throne. And 
what of the widow and Margery? 
Eighteen years had wrought 
a great change in them. The 
widow's brow was wrinklecL and 
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her form growing stiff and bent; 
while Margery has grown from a 
chattering child into a very steady, 
quiet young woman of four-and- 
twenty. 

Everybody liked Margery, and 
no wonder, for she was a kind 
friend to all who were in any 
trouble; and then, too, she was 
such a good daughter to her mother! 
So when it came out that Margery 
was to be married to an indus- 
trious young man, who, after having 
served in General Monk's army, 
was now about to settle down to 
more peaceful employment, every- 
body rejoiced, and said they were 
glad to hear it, for if any one 
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deserved to have a good husband 
they \^re sure she did. The 
widow received many congratula- 
tions from her neighbors, but she 
gave the same answer to all, — 

"Well, I think I've more cause 
to be sorry, for she's been a good 
daughter to me; and now I am 
growing old, and want some one 
to take care of me, I shall feel 
sadly lost without my Margery." 

And then the tears would come 
into Margery's eyes, and she would 
declare that she would not marry 
for ever so long, till her mother 
laughed at her, and said she was 
only in fun; she should get on 
very well indeed without her, and 
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fihould die all the happier for 
thinking her darling was so well 
taken care of, and so well pro- 
vided for. 

A few days before the marriage 
was to take place, the widow and 
Margery were spending the even- 
ing in their old place in the cot- 
tage-porch — that place where they 
had sat so many years ago, and 
watched soldiers pass to and from 
the besieged city of Gloucester. 
Margery was thinking of those 
days as she sat on a low stool by 
her mother, with her head resting 
on her hand, and her eyes fixed 
on the distant landscape, with a 
vacant look very unusual to her. 
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for »he was generally busy and 
active, and seldom to be seen 
sitting idle till late in the day. 

"You are tired, child," said 
the widow; "you have been work- 
ing too long in the sun to-day; 
you must go to bed earlier, or 
we shall have you laid up, and 
there'll be a fine business." 

"No, mother, Tm not particu- 
larly tired," said the girl, spring- 
ing up, and jumping on her stool 
to fasten back a loose piece of the 
old vine, whick had caught the 
locks of her hair, and made her 
smooth tresses untidy. " I'm not 
tired ; I'm only lazy." 

"Lazyl" said the old woman; 
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" that's a new thing for you : but 
sit down and be lazy, child, if 
you like; youVe a busy life before 
you, I'll be bound." 

"I hope so, I'm sure, mother; 
Fm used to work, and I shouldn't 
know what to do without it. But, 
mother, will you walk a bit down 
the road this evening ; it is getting 
cool now, and will be pleasant." 

Her mother agreed, and they 
strolled slowly along by the side 
of the broad highway. Margery 
paused, as she often did, by the 
large grassy mound not far from 
their gate, which reminded her 
so strongly of that " dreadful day," 
as she still called it. She had 
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never ventured to tread on that 
grassy mound even in her childish 
games, for though it was such a 
rude grave, she could not forget 
that it covered the bodies of those 
poor men whom she had seen 
lying cold and dead at her own 
door; and often and often since 
then had her imagination pictured 
their weeping wives and children 
looking for their return, and look- 
ing always in vain. 

"I wonder what has become 
of your friend, the poor captain, 
Margery," said the widow, as they 
turned to go back to the cottage; 
"perhaps he, too, lies buried in 
some such grave as that." 
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"Well, he had no wife or child- 
ren," answered Margery; "no one 
to miss him — ^nobody who cared 
very much for him. He was 
better off than those poor fellows/' 

" How do you know that, dear ?" 
inquired her mother. 

"Why, mother, don't you re- 
member he told you he had no 
home? — all his family were scat- 
tered to the four winds, and that 
the camp was his home ?" 

"I had forgotten,'* said the 
widow, smiling; "my memory is 
not so good as your's. But sup- 
posing he had no wife, how do 
you know the poor creatures who 
are buried here had any ?'* 
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" Oh, mother, some of them were 
greyheaded men, and the soldiers 
who came to bury them said some- 
thing about their wives." 

"Well, child, you have a good 
memory, to be sure; I could not 
remember what people said nearly 
twenty years ago." 

"I shan't forget that day if I 
live a hundred years," said Mar- 
gery, in a low voice : then, as they 
reached the gate, she added, " We 
had better go in now, mother; 
there are some travellers riding 
along the road, and we shall be 
smothered with dust." 

"Aye, the road's dusty indeed; 
it always is this time of year. 
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unless we have a deal of rain, 
and then the wind is worse. Shut 
the gate, Margery. What grand 
folks those be, to be sure I*' 

This was said as the travellers 
approached the cottage; the party 
consisted of a lady and gentleman, 
and a blooming little girl, on a 
pillion, behind her father, and 
two servants, also mounted. They 
had been riding fast, but, as they 
approached, the gentleman drew 
his rein,^and, standing up in his 
Btirrups, looked around him, HSb 
was evidently puzzled, and put 
his hand to hia forehead, as if 
trjdng to rei»ember something, 
then he suddenly exclaimed, — 

6* 
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"I can't remember; I think it 

looks like the place, but I fancied 

it was further along the road. I 

'had no idea it was so far from 

the town/* 

"Oh, in one's young days time 
flies very quickly, Henry," said 
the lady, smiling; "no doubt it 
was further than you thought. 
But what was the old woman's 
name ?" 

"I haven't the faintest idea in 
the world. The child's name was 
Margery ; but there may be a dozen 
Margeries here about — ^names gen- 
erally run in places." 

"There is a girl standing by 
the porch," suggested the lady; 
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"had you not better dismount, 
and make a few inquiries; it is 
getting late, and it must be some 
miles further to the town, which 
you must not forget we have to 
reach to-nighf 

The gentleman dismounted, and 
laid his hand on the little gate 
to try and open it, just as Mar- 
gery, seeing him approach, came 
forward to meet him. 

One glance told her that that 
strange, sunburnt gentleman before 
her was her old friend Captain, 
or as he was now called, Sir Henry 
Waldron; but seeing that he did 
not recognise her, she merely in- 
quired what she could do for him. 
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at the same time opening the gate 
to let him in. 

He looked hard at her, but not 
being able to trace any resem- 
blance in her to his rosy, chubby 
little playfellow, be began his in- 
quiries by asking whether there 
were any other cottages near there, 
as he was looking for an old friend 
who he thought used to live some- 
where thereabouts with her little 
daughter, though whether they 
were now alive or dead he really 
could not say. 

"I think it must be my mother 
you are wanting, sir," said Margery, 
blushing up to the roots of her hair, 
"she has lived here a long time:" 
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and, hesitating and blushing still 
more, she added, " and I think, sir, 
you once stayed in our cottage." 

The captain, or Sir Henry, as we 
ought to call him, looked hard at 
her, rubbed his forehead, and 
said, — 

"Impossible! you are not little 
Margery, I am sure ; true, it's near 
upon twenty years since I was here, 
but I must say I can't see the very 
fainteiSt resemblanole. What do you 
think you remember me after all 
these years r he inquired, as he 
remarked the very assured look 
with which she regarded him. 

"I am quite sure I do, sir; and 
you are not much changed, I think. 
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Shall I call my mother, she is in the 
cottage ?" 

" Do ; she, at least, will not be so 
much changed. But somehow the 
cottage looks so different ; surely it 
has been changed. J£ I remember 
rightly, one could not see it so 
plainly from the road." 

" The old plfim-'^e is gone ^e-^ 
that makes some .differex)CQ^ and 
some of the old apple-trees have 
been cut down, too. But won't you 
walk in r 

" Thank you, I will help my wife 
to dismount, wiiile you find your 
mother, and announce her very 
unexpected visitor." 

The widow received the news 
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without showing much astonish- 
ment. 

<^ We were just speaking of him, 
Margery, you know, child; so it's 
nothing Very . astonishing that he 
should come to see. But anyhow 
it's the right thing; we took care 
of him- in his trouble, and he has 
i^^orgoftgn i±, you «ee." 

She l^astened to remove her 
spinning-wheel from the porch 
where she had left it, and opened 
the door wide to admit her visitors. 
Both she and Margery felt a little 
shy of the stranger lady, and would 
have been better pleased to see their 
old friend alone. 

But Lady Waldron was so kind 
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and gentle she soon won their hearts^ 
and the little girl was so pretty that 
Margery could hardly take her eyes 
off her. She wondered how it was 
that she was so much like her father, 
whom the young girl had always 
considered the very personification 
of everything terrible, and yet be at 
the same time so soft and gentle. 

And then she looked at Sir 
Henry, to trace the likeness again ; 
years of war and wandering had 
made many Hues on his fistce, but 
Margery could not help thinking 
they had also added to it some 
pleasant lines too. His eye was 
dark and piercing as of old; but 
every now and then it seemed to 
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soften as he turned to his wife 
and child, or spoke to the old 
widow. Altogether Margery felt 
much more inclined to like the 
rough, loud-voiced captain than she 
had done in bygone years. 

She listened while he told how, 
after the battle of Worcester, he 
had gone abroad, "feeling sure 
that he was safer out of the country 
than in it, since he for one could 
never make court to that upstart 
Cromwell," — ^how he had lived on 
the Continent) first in France and 
then in the Netherlands, — ^how he 
had married and had several child- 
ren, two of whom had died in 
their infancy; and as he said so, 
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Margery thought to herself that 
doubtless trouble had softened that 
rough spirit: but again he went 
on to tell of the little court Charles 
n. had held in his exile, its gaieties 
and fHvolities, and when she heard 
these tales she thought he seemed 
again the thoughtless, careless soldier ']j 
he used to be. So she turned to 
see what she coulcT do to amuse • I 
the little girl, who was making 
herself quite at home playing with 
the old cat. 

The child was very willing to 
be friendly, and when Sir Henry 
said that he really must beg for 
a few grapes from the vine for 
the sake of old times, she declared 
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she woul(^ go with Margery to 
gather them. And then, when 
she found that the cow m the 
meadow belonged to the widow, 
little Lucy begged she might go 
and see it; so Margery brought 
a mug, and gave her some warm 
milk to drink, which greatly de- 
lighted her. For little Lucy having 
been bom an<^ lived all her life 
in large cities, these common coun- 
try sights were quite new and 
strange to her. 

"I must tell papa about the 
cow," she said, as she held the 
plate which Margery was filling 
with clusters of grapes ; " he would 
like to see her milked too.'^ 
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**Is it my cow, Margery?" in- 
quired Sir Henry, when his little 
girl had told him about it. "No, 
hardly; for I don't think it was 
quite a young one when you had 
her." 

"Oh, no, your honor, the old 
cow died three or four years ago; 
but this one was her calf, and a 
real beauty she is too, I must 
say!" 

"Oh, yes, papa, she is red all 
over, with only a little white on 
her face: I never saw such a 
beautiful cowl" 

"Like her mother," said Sir 
Henry. "But, 'Margery, I am glad 
to hear from your mother that 
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you have quite got over your 
dislike to the military profession, 
and think it altogether a most laud- 
able calling/^ 

Margery looked bewildered 

^^ Indeed, sir, I don't know at all 
what my mother has been telling 
you, but I don't think I have 
changed my mind much about it. 
I'm sure if I were a man I'd never 
be a soldier, even to save my life." 

Sir Henry laughed. 

"And yet," he said, "your mother 
tells us that you have promised 
to become a soldier's wife, which 
I should think is almost the same 
thing as being a soldier oneself, 

isn't it?" 

7* 
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"Oh, sir, but Mark Lowdel is 
not a soldier now, — ^he is working 
on Farmer Robinson's farm! Fm 
sure he won't go to the wars any 
more, for he hates them as much 
as I do/' 

"Left the army, eh? Well, I 
think it wa^ worth while, to get 
such a good, sensible wife. You 
§ee your mother's been sounding 
your praises while you were in 
the meadow with Lucy, and we 
are beginning to wonder what she 
will do without you." 

"We shall not be far off, sir," 
answered Margery, coloring deeply 
at Sir Henry's praises. "My moth- 
er cannot bear to leave the old 
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cottage, or we should be glad indeed 
to have her with us, and we can't 
be here because it is so far from 
Mark's work." 

"I say better leave the young 
folks to themselves," interrupted 
the widow. ^^ By-and-bye, when 
I'm too old to manage for myself, 
liiayhap I'llgo and live with them; 
but for a bit I'll bide in the old 
place." 

"I think you are right," said 
Lady Waldron, gently; "but you 
will feel lonely at first." 

"Aye, yes, my lady, very like 
I shall; but the good Lord Jesus 
will be with me, and sure, you 
know, we can't have better com- 

2545061^ 
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pany than He ! And what if I 
be a bit scared at nights^ though 
I don't see 'em, there are hosts 
of his bright angels encamping 
round about me, keeping me from 
harm!" 

Lady Waldron was silent, but 
her husband said, — 

"Then I promise you you're 
better off for sentinels than many 
who ^leep in much richer beds 
than ever you did. I question 
whether the King himself is better 
guarded, Widow Joist/' 

Soon after the travellers took 
their leave, and mounting their 
horses were soon on their way 
to Gloucester, their resting-place 
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for the night. But before they 
le&y Captain Waldron said that 
if all was well he hoped that 
they should hear from him again; 
and if he was ever in that part 
of the world they might be sure 
he should come and see them. 
The widow and Margery watched 
them till they were out of sight, 
and then returned to the cottage 
to talk over what had certainly 
been a great event in their quiet 
life. 

A few days after — it was the 
morning of Margery's wedding-day 
— a man presented himself at the 
cottage-door, and inquired where 
on& Mark Lowdel lived ; and when 
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the widow had directed him to 
the cottage of her future son-in- 
law, he continued, — 

^* Maybe you know the name 
of Sir Henry Waldron? WeU, 
I have orders from him to send 
a young cow that he bought of 
me to the premises of this Mark 
Lowdel, and if I mistake not he 
said something about your daughter; 
what it was I can't rightly say, 
but from what the folks here- 
about say I take it he meant the ^ 
cow for her, as he was particular 
it should come to-day/* 

"To-day I Well, to be sure, I 
do wonder a gentleman like him 
should remember it's my child's 
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wedding-day ; it's true he did seefa 
to take a marvellous interest in 
her altogether, I wonder why. 
We did nothing more for him 
than any Christian would have* 
done, or ought to have done. I 
fear me he's not so grateful by 
half to the good God who has 
preserved him through so many 
.dangers, and brought him home 
^again from his wanderings." 

"'Oh, as for that," replied the 
man, "I don't know much about 
such things; but I've heard folks 
say as how his troubles have done 
him a mighty deal of good — ^least- 
ways he's muclr. kinder to h^s people 
than he used to be, and that, I 
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suppose, you'll think a change for 
the better." 

** To be sure," replied the widow; 
"but himself; is he as proud and 
hasty as he used to be ?" 

" Well, as I said before, I don't 
know much about such things ; but 
he's very good to his servants and 
very fair in all his dealings with me; 
and Fve 1^ a good deal to do with 
him, ^buying and selling, since he 
came back to this country, and that's 
what I think most about." 

The widow shook her head ; she 
had learned from the Bible all the 
little knowledge she possessed, and 
in it she read that though a man 
may sell all his goods to feed the poor, 
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though he may have all the gifts 
and talents in the world, yet if he 
has not the true charity which began 
with love to God, he is nothing. 
And so she shook her head at her 
friend's reasoning, and said, — 

" I pray God that he may have a 
changed heart, nought else will 
serve him much in the day of Christ's 
appearing ; and I would dearly like 
to meet him on the right hand* of 
the Judge on that day." 



THE END. 
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